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URING THE years 1934 1938 

inclusive, was the problem 

the writer prepare and broad- 
cast lessons language usage and litera- 
ture for children the elementary levels 
the Cleveland Public Schools. all, 
lessons were written and presented, 
comprising seven series consisting ap- 
proximately nine lessons each. Four 
the series dealt with language usage, and 
three with literature. Certain criteria 
for the preparation and handling such 
lessons evolved. the purpose this 
paper set forth list these criteria 
order transmit standards which may 
similar problem. Only 
which dealt with language usage will 
discussed this regard. 


History radio work Cleveland 


1929 the Cleveland Public Schools 
began broadcast units work de- 
signed specifically for classroom instruc- 
tion. order contrast vividly 
possible with the type general enrich- 
ment then the air, the subject 


monograph submitted partial fulfillment the 
requirements for the degree Master Arts, Department 
Education, Western Reserve University, May 15, 


was chosen for the first ex- 
periment. 


Both teachers and pupils received 
sufficient stimulus from the radio lessons 
justify the extension the experiment 
include successively music, geography, 
elementary science, and English. The pro- 
cedure has been broadcast lessons 
each subject one grade year, from 
grades three six inclusive. Annually 
the subjects have been alternated the 
four years 


Lessons were tried out and tested 
one the two schools designated 
radio experimental centers, these centers 
being equipped with public address sys- 
tems including all rooms. 


first broadcasting time was bought 
from the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Station WHK, though not commercial 
rates. Beginning February 1932, how- 
ever, the National Broadcasting Station 
WTAM gave approximately minutes 
day free time for school broadcasts. 
The Cleveland Schools have since ac- 
quired their own radio station, WBOE. 


Educational Broadcasting, Proceedings the First 
National Conference Educational Broadcasting. 
tional Planning and Production School Broadcasts 
Local School the Air.” Buckley. 1936. 
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Setting for the writing radio lessons 

English 

English for use over the radio, one 
the customary controls, handicaps, was 
not encountered, since neither any recent 
course study, nor any recently printed 
list standards for the teaching lan- 
guage and literature was use the 
elementary schools Cleveland. This 
fact constituted distinct advantage; 
while there was absence traditional 
procedures upon which base desired 
outcomes, opportunity for creativity was 
greatly increased the very lack 
ordained pathways. Under such circum- 
stances the preparation the lessons be- 
come matter diving into the un- 
known, and seeking for objectives, 
plus procedures suitable for those objec- 
tives. Little had been written, moreover, 
about radio work for elementary school 
children. 


Some few opportunities hear lessans 
then being given over the commercial 
system members the Cleveland 
staff, and hear, also, the experimental 
lessons being tried out the various 
subject fields over the local public ad- 
dress system, together with occasional 
experiences “broadcasting,” reading, 
such experimental lessons over the same 
local public address system, constituted 
the writer’s acquaintance with radio tech- 
nique for elementary schools. 


formulating lessons English for city- 
wide use was presented the great dis- 
similarity the types children destined 
receive the lessons over the radio. 
Consideration will given this problem 
under “Problems Writing.” 


Criteria presented this paper repre- 
sent not the only way, but tried way, 
presenting radio lessons English the 
children large elementary school 


system. Contentions regard the 
criteria are subject qualification that 
they represent personal opinion rather 
than the result controlled experi- 
ment. However, controlled experimenta- 
tion radio work elementary school 
the indicated stage development 
would probably have been premature, 
resulting the stifling creative efforts 
the part those attempting new pro- 
cedures. 


The program 

The language usage topics covered 
the complete series lessons follow. 
Thirty-eight lessons were prepared the 
writer and five others. 


Grades 
3rd 4th 6th 

Sentence Building 
Letter Writing 
Paragraph Writing 
Dictionary 
Qualitative Nouns 
Building Phrases 
Verbs 
Adverbs 


The initial plunge consisted the 
planning nine lessons language 
usage for sixth-grade pupils. 


Preparation was begun many months 
advance order that the series might 
complete and ready for broadcasting 
for period nine weeks beginning 
February, 1934. The lessons, although 
designated for the 6-B division, were 
planned with view their being 
use pupils doing either the beginning 
advanced semester’s work the grade. 


The sixth grade series was repeated 
without revision the first semester 
the school year 1934-1935, and again 
the first semester the school year 1938- 
1939. During the second semester the 
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school year 1935-1936 series lessons 
was presented for the third grade. These 
were followed lessons for the fourth 
grade the first semester the school 
year 1936-1937, and fifth grade les- 
sons the first semester the year 
1937-1938. 


Guiding principles 

the 
general language situation the light 
the children’s interests their 
urgent needs had seemed indicate the 
advisability program enrichment. 
Vocabulary development received first 
stress. interest pupils the acquisi- 
tion larger and more flexible vocabu- 
lary, and increase power discrimina- 
tion the choice words for specific 
purposes, became first objectives. Thus 
would raised the general level lan- 
guage ability, and thus would afforded 
greater opportunity for individual vari- 
ation. 


The nine sixth-grade lessons were 
planned present vocabulary classified 
function. Vocabulary growth was 
again stressed the lessons prepared for 
the third grade. Here, also, words were 
classified functionally adjectives 
verbs. addition, activities were con- 
ducted the writing very short friend- 
letters. 


Fourth- and fifth-grade lessons con- 
tinued the emphasis upon vocabulary, 
adding here, however, lessons the 
basic skills required the use the dic- 
tionary. Other lessons these grade 
levels occasioned careful consideration 
sentence structure and paragraph form 
order further facilitate self-expres- 
sion and social communication. 


Integration. Content the lessons. 
was selected with the hope that the in- 
terests were vital the child both 
his and outside life. Among the 


interests called into use this way were 
literature, both poetry and prose; art; 
music; weather; clouds; transportation; 
construction machinery; and animals 
the home, farm, forest, jungle, and circus. 
These interests formed the background 
for the language usage techniques 
communication, which necessity con- 
stituted the core the radio pro- 
gram. 

Articulation. planning the sixth- 
grade lessons, effort was made prepare 
the pupils for the wider gamut appre- 
ciations, and the heavier demands upon 
fluency encountered the junior 
high school. 


Later, beginning with the third-grade 
lessons, and continuing with those the 
fourth- and fifth-grades, the series differed 
from grade grade the increasing 
number usages presented, and the 
widened scope usages previously 
taught. Skills were added 
levels realization increasing need 
and ability the part the children 
suggested. 


has been stated elsewhere that the 
sixth-grade lessons were used again 
the year 1938-1939, they had 
first been presented. This meant, far 
radio lessons were concerned, dis- 
continuation, the end grade five, 
the study sentence and paragraph 
structure. was hoped that the previous 
three years’ stress had permitted some 
cessation radio emphasis upon these 
matters, and that teachers who had work- 
through the series radio lessons 
dealing with these considerations might 
well continue the stress independently. 
Presumably, however, judge from this 
experiment, the sixth-grade lessons might 
advantageously carry review para- 


graphing. 
Supervision. Since the lessons were 
planned, prepared, and experimented up- 
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with the close attention the Super- 
visor English, the radio, presenting 
lessons English, was considered 
arm the supervisor. The carefully 
planned and criticized lessons served 
models for hundreds teachers for 
whom visual demonstration would 
have been impossible. 


Problems writing 

Content. Since some Cleveland’s 
more than 100 elementary schools had 
this time procured equipment for re- 
ceiving radio lessons, widely contrasting 
racial and social backgrounds were repre- 
sented among the children for whom the 
lessons English were written. 
Children the white, Negro, and yellow 
races formed indeed cosmopolitan 
group. Included were children whose 
parents belonged professional groups, 
and others whose parents had but recent- 
come from foreign shores, and 
whose homes, consequently, little 
English was spoken. Many children 
tenanted the slum areas the city, 
spending out-of-school hours the teem- 
ing streets. Obviously, standards and 
abilities English were widely divergent. 


Furthermore, there existed great dis- 
parity rate learning. Intelligence 
quotients ranged from 110 and 
above. was deemed advisable plan 
lessons which could utilized with pro- 
fit groups either end the learning 
scale rather than selected groups. 
What language usages would great- 
est value and interest these children 
who differed widely social back- 
ground and ability learn? 


Thus the specific objectives set un- 
der the guiding principle enrichment 
were subject scrutiny the light 
existing conditions. Critical considera- 


tion, however, seemed support the 
hypothesis that increase vocabulary 
would importance all types 
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pupils, that the use the dictionary 
would facilitate extension vocabulary, 
and that understanding and mastery 
simple sentence and paragraph structure 
would aid the organization ideas for 
effective presentation others. Such 
strengths, seemed, would essential 
for those limited background and abil- 
ity, and would also serve springboards 
for pupils the upper reaches the 
social and mental scale. Accordingly, the 
program prepare such lessons was un- 
dertaken. 


Since motivation for the radio lan- 
guage lesson manifestly could not 
sought the moment-by-moment activi- 
ties multiple number classrooms, 
the lessons were planned present the 
usages natural and vital setting 
possible. Here, has been previously 
stated, integration with the child’s varied 
interests was paramount importance. 

order make some delineation 
the way which interests were utilized, 
the introductions two lessons are pre- 
sented below, the first being that the 
initial lesson the sixth-grade series. 
The lesson introduced the subject ad- 
jectives. enlist the children’s interest 
the matter language usage gen- 
eral, and the improvement vocabu- 
lary particular, this first lesson the 
series carried introduction somewhat 
longer proportion the rest the 
lesson than was the case with other 
lessons the series. The introduction 
follows. 

Have you ever thought how helpless 
should without language? The ability 
speak, and language with which 
speak, are tools constantly use that 


seldom stop think what way, ex- 
actly, they are use us. 


matter fact, there are two gen- 
eral uses which language put. First, 
make known our wants, and second, 
share experiences with others. Savage races 
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first made language order satisfy their 
needs more readily. Your baby brother 
sister, too, was first concerned with nam- 
ing the members the family who would 
most readily wait upon him, naming 
the food toy wished. 


But savage races outgrow this selfish and 
narrow use language. Little children 
outgrow it, too, and finally all discover 
that the happiest use which language 
can put that sharing experiences. 


The fun trip the zoo doubled 
when you talk all over afterward. Much 
learned through your discussion. You 
may have turned away just the alligator 
opened his great mouth yawn. Your 
companion, who was watching him, will 
able describe you his great throat, 
and his wicked looking teeth. 


How you love thrill your friends 
with the story incident your own 
life; the first time you able dive 
into the water successfully, your discovery 
growth the part seeds you have 
planted, your first ride train 
cars! 

share the experiences others when 
read, too. there were language 
there would stories, and what should 
other day land? 


But this matter sharing experiences 
places heavy demand upon language. 
need rich and growing vocabulary. 
red dress ever different from blue 
dress, and rainy day not like sunny 
one. smouldering fire different from 
blazing fire, and dashing rain entirely 
unlike pattering one. 


The descriptive words, called adjectives, 
made the difference the phrases have 
used. The descriptive words were red, 
blue, rainy, sunny, smouldering, blazing, 
dashing, and pattering. Which adjectives 
were used describe different colored 
dresses? sec.) Which ones described dif- 
ferent kinds days? sec.) Which two 
described fire? sec.) Which were group- 
present different pictures rain? 
sec.) important use the adjective 
that will give the picture you wish pre- 
sent. Let experiment with this matter 
making word pictures the careful 
use descriptive words, 


fifth-grade lesson introduced the 
problem letter writing setting 
paralleling life situation closely 
possible. The introduction the prob- 
lem appears below. 


For several days you have been busily 
work, planning paragraphs give orally, 
write. What paragraph? (10 sec.) 
Yes, group sentences, all about 
the same thing. Have you learned make 
paragraph that relates incident 
interesting way, that your classmates 
are entertained it? 

your blackboard letter. means 
letter, you know, you may relate 
incident some interesting bit news 
someone far away. sure that each 
you has, some time, written letter 
cousin friend, your father mother, 
some other relative. will fun 
talk about the letter your blackboard, 
and plan answer for it. Perhaps 
this way shall improve our ability 
letter writing. This the letter: 


Dear Fifth Grade Children: 

For birthday received tool box 
containing hammer, saw, file, and 
metal ruler. Father has helped fit 
workshop our basement. Will you 
suggest some things might make with 
tools? Yours truly, 

Joe Allen 


What interesting letter this will 
answer! You will sure have some 
good suggestions make 


Techniques. The form writing 
which evolved was occasioned the 
very spirit the undertaking. in- 
formal, conversational style was natural 
these lessons which sought enrich, 
invite appreciation values lan- 
guage, and create favorable attitudes 
toward increased discrimination the 
use language. Thus the children 
might enter into the spirit the lesson, 
sharing the viewpoint and 
the background interest around which 
the lessons were built. Parts lessons 
previously quoted have typified the man- 


No. Sixth-Grade Series. 
No. 10, Fifth-Grade Series. 
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ner writing. Part the introduction 
sixth-grade lesson phrases will 
further illustrate the style.* 


There are phrases which are important 
helping one speak write smoothly. 
For example, some phrases are especially ef- 
fective beginning story such 
interesting way that everyone eager 
hear read more it. you know 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Among the 
tales are Claus and Little Claus,” 
and Hardy Tin Soldier.” which 
story you think this beginning belongs? 
were once five and twenty tin sol- 
diers; they were all brothers, for they had 
all been born one old tin spoon.” 
sec.) course you said, Hardy 
Tin This time when read that 
sentence listen for the three words that 
make the beginning phrase.* 


The foregoing serves also show two 
types questions. The first, “Do you 
know Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales?” did 
not require answer, nor, indeed, was 
time given for one. Such questions were 
used vary the style presentation, 
and suggest informal, social atmos- 
phere. Familiarity with Hans Christian 
Andersen’s tales had, means the 
teachers’ guide sheets, been built 
background for the lesson, and the chil- 
dren responded such question with 
broadcaster continued without 
able pause. 


Because familiarity with the back- 
ground the lesson, there somewhat 
similar consideration the question, “To 
which story you think this beginning 
belongs? were once five and 
twenty tin soldiers; they brothers, 
for they had all been born one old tin 
sec.) Here, however, the 
children participated actively the les- 
son answering the question. Interest 
was heightened the satisfaction hav- 
ing been able make contribution 
that helped carry the lesson along. 


4Lesson No. Sixth-Grade Series. 


writing, developed. Certain these cen- 
tered about the introductions. Since 


broadcasting time for lesson was 


approximately minutes, was appar- 
ent that the introduction should capture 
interest promptly. Brevity was, therefore, 
obvious virtue for the introduction. 
Length varied, however, according 
whether the lesson was the first several 
deal with given skill usage, was 
one which the teaching that skill 
usage was continued from previous 
lesson. Desire for brevity introduc- 
tions was also tempered the realiza- 
tion that classroom radio receiving sets 
varied greatly type, and degree 
excellence. seemed advisable, there- 
fore, make the introduction suffici- 
ent length that static other me- 
chanical difficulty occurred the outset 
the lesson, the child would not have 
lost some vital thread the lesson. 
will seen, from the introductions 
quoted, that such considerations have 
been taken account. 


Complete clarity organization was 
essential. the interest such clarity, 
certain characteristics became associated 
with. the lessons. prime consideration 
was that the main point the lesson 
clearly indicated the outset and remain 
apparent all times. Several phases 
the main point naturally asserted them- 
selves, however. Hence, lesson quite 
logically fell into clear-cut sections, 
blocks, each block fully developing 
given phase given group consider- 
ations. Great care was exercised main- 
taining the relationship each block 
the main point the lesson. The con- 
clusion block was made evident 
concluding statement question, and 
transition the next block was clearly 
indicated. 

One method marking the passage 
from one section lesson another 
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adjectives describe persons. Here the 
activities summarizing are reserved un- 
til the end the lesson, progress from 
one section another being indicated 
merely transition statements. the 
following quotation, the introduction, 
the transition statements, and the final 
summary the lesson are 


Introduction 

scribe people describe objects, for 
people have more individuality than ob- 
jects. have decided that was neces- 
sary look thoughtfully cloud 
order determine whether was fleecy 
lacy, and listen keenly waterfall 
thundering one. But how much more close- 
shall need observe person whom 
wish describe! For each person 
different many, many ways from any- 
one else. 


Since likely that you and are not 
acquainted with the same persons, perhaps 
will well for consider some 
the characters from stories and poems with 
whom are all more less familiar. 
Those characters will, perhaps, remind 
certain friends and neighbors, and help 
see and enjoy their traits char- 


Ever many children have told that 
story they were reading, was kind man, 
good man, that felt sad. Now 
may have been true enough that was 
both good and kind, and that sometimes 
felt sad. But those three adjectives alone 
not begin describe that king, 
prince, nor indeed any other person, for 
each individual has many traits instead 
those few. Our difficulty describing 
king, prince, any person, lies the 
fact that not have our command 
sufficient store adjectives, and 
give very incomplete picture what 
may most interesting person. 


Transition First Block Lesson. 


Just now, however, let consider, not 
king, but our old friend, Dr. Dolittle. 


Excerpts from the second series Sixth-Grade 
lessons adjectives. 


Transition Second Block Lesson 

But Dr. Dolittle just one kind per- 
son, and, you know, there are ever 
many other kinds, each different from 
Dr. Dolittle they are from each other. 


Let us, for example, consider the bold 
and fearful pirates who, many years ago, 
terrorized both land and sea. 


Transition Third Block Lesson 


Plumed hats and gay red sashes did help 
make them look gorgeous enough that 
when look pictures pirates may 
tempted forget what rough fellows 
they really were. 


Now let consider still another sort 
person—one our American pioneers. 


Summary Lesson 


have discussed adjectives descriptive 
Dr. Dolittle, pirates, and pioneers. You 
may study the list adjectives your 
blackboard, trying recall all the ad- 
jectives that were used describe Dr. 
Dolittle. (20 sec.) Now you may write 
many them you can cclumn 
your paper. (30 sec.) Did you list dignified, 
clever, noble, absent-minded, and ridicu- 
lous? 


Now study the list again discover all 
the adjectives that were used describ- 
ing pirates. (20 sec.) You may list those 
adjectives another column your paper. 
(30 sec.) sure you listed ranting, rag- 
ing, roaring, and gorgeous. 


This time, study your list find some 
the adjectives descriptive pioneer. 
(20 sec.) Write many them you 
can your paper. (30 sec.) These are the 
adjectives describing pioneer: imaginative, 
practical, industrious, foresighted, thrifty, 
stout-hearted, valiant, courageous, daunt- 
less, brave, stalwart, vigorous, strong, skill- 
ful, persevering, and loyal. sure you 
have some them your papers. 


this lesson, many others, the 


lesson summary was followed the sug- 
gestion problem. The problem con- 
cluding the lesson follows: 


wish suggest you two more types 
persons, one both which will pre- 
sent good opportunity for making adjective 
lists. One baseball player. The other 


(Continued page 51) 
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Reading And Sentence 
Elements 


HELEN GIBBONS 
Colorado State College Education 


PROBLEM understanding 

accurately and clearly what read 

concerns teachers all grades and 
all subject matter fields. date, little 
objective data relative the various fac- 
tors involved understanding what 
read have been reported. This study seeks 
determine (1) the relationship between 
parts sentence and the ability un- 
derstand the meaning that sentence; 
and (2) the relation between the ability 
see the relationship between parts 
sentence and the ability read deter- 
mined standardized reading test. 


The gathered this problem 
consisted battery tests which were 
given group twenty-five third- 
children: (1) Adisarranged phrase 
tests were used measure the ability 
see the relationship betwen parts 
sentence. this test fifteen sentences 
which varied difficulty and sentence 
structure were selected. Then the phrases 
each these sentences were listed 
column form mixed order. The chil- 
dren were asked rearrange the phrases 
that they made good sentence. (2) 
The sentence completion and question 
tests were usd measure the ability 
understand the sentences used the dis- 
arranged phrase test. (3) The Gates 
Standardized Reading Test was used 
determine reading achievement. And 
(4) the Terman Revision the Simon 
Binet Intelligence Test was used de- 
termine the mental abilities the group. 


The case studies which are reported 
below illustrate differences that existed 


between the abilities the poorest read- 
ers and the best readers this group. 


CASE 

Billy was poor reader. Although 
prior this test received special work 
reading, his reading test score was stil] 
second lowest the class, grade 3.0. 
Billy had I.Q. 117. was years 
months old, and had mental age 
years months. 


Billy had difficulty both the me- 
chanics and comprehension phases 
reading. Tendencies which characterized 
his reading were pointing, repeating, 
hurrying, reading without adequate prep- 
aration and over-use phonetics. 
Most these tendencies might inter- 
preted evidences his failure attack 
reading from the meaning side, well 
indicating emotional frustration 
reading. Billy’s difficulty word recog- 
nition affected his comprehension read- 
ing. However, his responses the sen- 
tence tests used this study would indi- 
date marked comprehension difficulty, 
which probably will become even more 
marked the upper grades. 


Results the disarranged phrase test 

After three trials Billy succeeded 
reading only one sentence correctly. 
tried hard but seemed unable see any 
relationship between the phrases sen- 
tence. 

Once remarked, “If could only 
find the front seemed have 
idea how sentences might begin. Note 
the following phrases which used 
sentence beginnings: (1) Much like live 
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Eskimos, (2) times the clock struck, 
(3) beaver dams made, (4) And 
soil even, and (5) Would hide. 


Billy did not seem recognize 
parts that logically belonged together. 
For instance, said, “Is the bark the 
poplar and leaves beaver the favorite 
food. That makes kind sense.” 
arranging another group phrases 
first gave them follows: “Of times 
the clock struck drew lines the number 
the little boy show.” Then said, 
“To show little boy, think 
work better.” again tried, 
lines the clock struck the number times 
little boy show.” 


After some study read sentence 
follows: his waist, hung 
from which and bag hold tobacco 
hunting knife was leather belt. That’s 
the goodest sentence can make.” And 
this was about “the goodest” could 
with other sentences also. 


Results the sentence completion test: 
Billy’s score this test was third low- 
est the class. Examples his errors 
are follows: 
The lines which the little boy drew 
what was. 
fuel for the engines make them run 
the mills. 
Before the wheat thrashed kernels 
come out. 
The house which Bill had work 
shop was New York side street. 
Fort Collins the mouth the river. 
The toad opens his mouth when the 
tongue swiftly runs out and catches 


the fly. 


Results the question test 

Billy had the lowest score the class 
this test. His difficulties asking 
questions are evident the following 


errors: 
When insect comes by, his mouth 
near his nose and sticks out his 


tongue. (Billy insisted that this was 
question. 

Did the bag hang from his waist? 
From strap the belt. 

Which time was the boy drew lines? 
don’t know. 

Why does the crushed fuel make the 
engine run? don’t know. 

When they put the kernels and 
straw through the thrashing machine? 
Because they want the seeds. 

Where Eskimos live tents for? 
don’t know. 


Summary 

Billy was unable use contextual 
clues recognizing words and thus 
had come depend entirely upon phone- 
tics attacking words. This difficulty 
may explained part his inability 
see relationship between parts 
sentence revealed the above tests. 


CASES 2-7 
The six best readers the class were 
also the upper fourth the class both 
ability see relationship between 
parts sentence and ability un- 
derstand these sentences. 


the disarranged phrase test, these 
children seldom had more than one 
two errors per sentence, and they could 
understand the sentences spite these 
inaccuracies. noted the following 
examples, the main idea the sentence 
clear, even though the arrangement 
the phrases not entirely correct. 

tent live Eskimos. 

The favorite food beaver the bark 
the poplar and leaves. 

Around his waist from which hung 
hunting knife and bag hold to- 
bacco was leather belt. 

ponds fishermen catch large trout 
many times made beaver dams. 

Not only did these children have more 
questions correct, but they also used 
superior type question. i.e., does 
the toad’s tongue need swift? 
can catch food.” this situation the 
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child interpreting the meaning the 
following clause: the food caught 
his swiftly moving tongue.” Further- 
more, the meaning, which the follow- 
ing question based, involved deductive 
thinking the part the child. “How 
far away can bit food be, before the 
toad can get without having move?” 
Note the shade meaning brought out 
this question and answer: “Do Eski- 
mos live Indian “No, but their 
summer homes are like Indian tents.” 
Another example ability think and 
project meaning seen the question 
“What animal likes the bark the pop- 
lar?” 


CASE 
Jack was the poorest reader the 
class. was years months; had 
mental age years months and 
intelligence quotient .98. year 
and half Jack only made grade 
progress reading. 


Jack had difficulty word recognition 
and comprehension alike. However, 
responded more readily training 
word recognition than did efforts 
increase comprehension. After six 
weeks remedial work, made gain 
1.2 grades word recognition while 
his scores comprehension remained 
about the same. 


Further evidences his severe diffi- 
culty comprehension were noted 
oral reading where was obvious that 
Jack was making little effort under- 
stand what read. For example, the 
words italicized the following sen- 
tences indicate his errors: “The boats 
and roofs their protect the people 
and the goes both the weather and for 
attacks Indians shore.” His errors 


were often such simple words had, 
them, from, on, etc. When asked this 
sentence sounded all right him, re- 
plied that did. However, had 
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idea what the sentence meant. Jack did 
not know that did not understand 
what read. 


spite the fact that Jack was 
year older than most the children 
third grade, was third lowest the 
class all three sentence tests. 


After several trials each sentence 
the disarranged phrase test, made 
from three seven errors ten the 
fifteen sentences attempted. e.g. 

show little boy times the num- 

ber drew lines the clock struck. 

Fort Collins log cabin they built call- 

ing the place near the mouth the 
river. 


Needless say, could not tell what 
such sentences meant. refused try 
two the sentences the test, saying 
that couldn’t make sense out them. 


The sentence completion test was then 
given see understood these same 
sentences when read them. His errors 
this test again show quite clearly his 
inability see relationship between parts 
sentence: 


leather belt from which hung 
hunting knife. 

The crushed stalks provide the mill 
run the fuel the engine. 

The roofs the boats both that the 
Indians used protect themselves. 

The place near the mouth the river 
where they built log cabin built 
cabin near Fort Collins. 


Jack refused large number items 
the question test saying that could 
not them. His inability manipulate 
ideas and express himself was shown 
the questions asked: 

the man’s waist hung hunting 


knife and tobacco pouch and what 
made them stay on? leather belt. 


When man went out hunting car- 

ried hunting knife? (Jack insisted 

that this was question. When asked 

answer it, replied, tobacco pouch 
and hunting 
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What did the little boy write tell? 
How many times the clock struck. 

What fuel used for engines? don’t 
know—to make the mills run maybe. 


Why beavers like the bark the 

poplar? It’s their favorite food. 

times, Jack seemed unable think 
through the simplest comprehension 
problems. reactions such occa- 
sions can best described blocking 
thinking; blank expression would 
come over his face and could not an- 
swer even simple questions. other 
times, amazed you the quality 
his responses. 


Conclusion 

From the above tests and observations 
may said that Jack had marked 
culty both understanding sentences 
and seeing the relationship between 
parts sentence. His work arithme- 
tic and other content subjects had been 
affected this poor reading ability. Also, 
seemed possible that much his diffi- 
culty word recognition was due his 
failure use contextual clues reading 
which, turn, was part his compre- 
hension difficulties. 


CASE 
Although Billy was only the 
third grade, had sixth-grade reading 
ability. had intelligence quotient 
months and chronological age 
years months. 


The sentence tests were really too easy 
for Billy and, therefore, did not ade- 
quately measure his ability see relation- 
ships between parts sentence 
understand sentences. completed the 
disarranged phrase test half the time 
required the poor readers. never 
required more than one trial per sentence 
contrast the poor readers who made 
many three four attempts, and 
who still were unable read the sentence 
correctly. The sentence completion and 


questions tests, likewise, seemed re- 
quire little effort, yet the quality his 
work was superior. Examples his ques- 
tions are given below, and they stand 
marked contrast those given Jack 
and other readers: 

Why did the little boy draw lines? 
show the number times the clock 
struck. 

What was that hung 
leather belt? hunting knife and 
bag. 

How the beavers help the fisherman? 
making dams which make ponds 
where they can catch large trout. 

What the toad catches with his 
swiftly moving tongue when gets 
within two inches his nose? Food. 

When does the toad stick out his 
tongue and catch the food? When 
within two inches his nose. 


Summary 

Billy had the highest scores 
ability see relationship between parts 
sentences, and ability read deter- 
mined standardized reading tests. Not 
only was bright youngster, but 
was superior reader. 


the disarranged phrase test, was 
noted that some children anticipated, 
from phrase already used, the meaning 
fitness another phrase. This ability 
sense the sequence ideas sen- 
tence seemed involve awareness 
the effect such words of, to, but, or, 
and, in, when, etc. Furthermore, these 
children were better able than others 
select phrase with which begin 
sentence. 


statistical analysis was made the 
test data indicate correlation trends be- 
tween the various abilities tested. The 
twenty-five cases were divided into two 
groups according their scores the 
disarranged phrase test. 
were then made between the two groups 
with respect the other abilities tested. 
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significance ratio three more 
considered reliable. The ratio between the 
two groups the ability see the rela- 
tionship between parts sentence was 
5.89; ability understand sentences 
was 4.49 and 4.41; and ability 
read was 4.06. Since the cases were 
grouped according differences abil- 
ity see the relationship between the 
parts sentences, significant difference 
between the two groups this ability 
expected and desired. The differences be- 
tween the two groups ability under- 
stand sentences and reading achieve- 
ment, however, are also significant. The 
children group who had the highest 
scores the disarranged phrase test also 
made high scores the question and 
sentence completion tests the standard- 
ized reading- tests. Thus, the ability 
understand sentences depends somewhat 
upon the ability see relationships be- 
tween the parts sentence. This sub- 
stantiated the fact that the two groups 
were equal intelligence. 


Because the small number cases 
used, the probable errors were large and 
thus was impossible determine the 
exact correlation between the factors 
tested. However, the correlations 
show positive trends and seem sub- 
stantiate the comparative data reported 
above. They are follows: (1) the 
correlation between the ability see 
relationship between parts sentence 
and the ability understand this_sen- 
tence when intelligence 
out was (2) The correla- 
tion between the ability see relation- 
tionships between parts sentence and 
the ability understand how read 
when intelligence was partialled out was 
.717—.065. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Both the case studies and the statistical 
data secured this investigation indicate 
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that the ability see relationship be- 
tween parts sentence essential 
factor understanding the sentence and 
also related the ability read 
determined standardized reading test. 


tences they obviously cannot understand 
larger units meaning such 
graphs, stanzas verse, poems, chapters 
and entire books. Without this ability 
see the relationship between the parts 
sentence, therefore, the child’s compre- 
hension limited the understanding 
mere word and sentence meaning. In- 
stead getting single sentence mean- 
ing the main idea which all the 
words the sentence contribute, 
“The favorite food the beaver the 
leaves and bark the poplar,” may 
get number the following isolated 
meanings: the favorite food, the beaver, 
the leaves, the bark, and the poplar. 


From analysis errors made the 
children this study, obvious that 
difficulties reading which are due 
inability see relationships between 
parts sentence will not corrected 
eye movement machines empha- 
sizing speed reading. The findings 
suggest, however, that possible relation 
between reading and language abilities 
exists and that appropriate instruction 
language well reading may help 
develop the ability see the relation- 
ships between parts sentence and 
thereby bring about desirable achieve- 
ment reading. 


The chief limitation this investiga- 
tion that the number cases studied 
too permit adequate statisti- 
cal treatment the results and thus 
final conclusion can drawn the 
basis the data this investigation. 
recommended, therefore, that further 
data gathered establish the reliabil- 
ity the results reported this study. 
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English Errors Social 
Studies Notebooks 


MARION OCHSNER PEASE 
College the Pacific 
Stockton, California 


ADVANTAGES and objec- 

tives correlated program, 

say nothing integrated pro- 
gram, are difficult achieve ele- 
mentary school organized the depart- 
mental plan. Each teacher may strive 
think terms the children, nay even 
the individual child, but the fact re- 
mains that the teacher feels peculiar 
responsibility for certain subject matter 
area. seems that the pupils’ oral and 
written English suffers particularly 
such organization. The reason for this 
situation plain enough. English used 
in, indeed integral part of, all the 
other subjects which children study, and 
the activities which they engage. But 
only the English teacher really knows 
how well the pupils can perform when 
they actually put their minds matters 
form and clarity expression. 


Unfortunately, often the English 
teacher too engrossed with matters 
form and doesn’t tap the material and 
experiences which children are eager and 
anxious talk and write about. Further- 
more, the classes where children are 
using English means end, 
standards worthy the children and 
their ability frequently are not upheld. 
The evil result two-fold: namely, 
sterile English program the one hand, 
and the other, poor oral and written 
English accepted the other classes. 


Several years ago the writer became 


interested this problem. 


Pease, Marion “Spelling Errors Social Science 
Notebooks.” The Review, February, 
1939. 


indicated that the oral and written Eng- 
lish the social studies classes 
ticular school was far below the standard 
work actually achieved the English 
classes. For example, survey social 
studies notebooks indicated rather ap- 
palling situation regard spelling 
The teachers became more cog- 
nizant the need establish and up- 
hold higher standards, particularly 
written work. Emphasis was put more 
upon quality than quantity the social 
studies notebooks. Children were re- 
minded their language skills. 


The 

order gain some idea the re- 
sult this emphasis, analysis was 
made forty-seven studies note- 
books. These books were the outgrowth 
ten-weeks study the Westward 
Movement the United States, made 
group seventh graders. The group 
largely composed boys and girls 
from middle class American homes, with 
number Italian descent (Italian 
spoken the home), and three Japanese 
children. 


The were gone through 
carefully, and English errors were marked 
with red pencil. These errors were 
then analyzed and tabulated. Every effort 
was made use about the same standard 
upheld the pupils’ English classes. 
For that reason comma errors, except 
for words series, preceding quota- 
tion, direct address, were not re- 
corded. 


study was made possible through the kindness 
Mr. John Hoobyar, teacher these seventh graders. 
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General comments 


Before discussing the errors made 
the pupils might well give some 
general comments. the whole, the 
notebooks were attractively gotten up. 
Each had cover, illustrated and neatly 
lettered with title, such “Wagons 
Westward,” “The Westward Move- 
ment,” “One Hundred Years Pro- 
gress,” and “Moving West.” There was 
evidence here definite carry-over from 
the art class. 


Each book had title page, table 
contents, and introduction, the body, con- 
taining least half dozen maps, num- 
erous compositions, pictures, and biblio- 
Some books had frontispiece, 
and the illustrations were cut-outs, pupils’ 
copies, original pictures. Evidently the 
organization the books was influenced 
book and its major parts. 


The notebooks express good deal.of 
individuality. The particular topics taken 
vary somewhat, and the treatment 
varies tremendously. The books range 
length from 392 words 3250 
words, with mean length 1273 
words and the midbook containing 1095 
words. They distribute themselves 
follows far length concerned: 


TABLE 
Length Notebook Number Notebooks 


(Words) 

2850-3349 

2350-2849 

1850-2349 

1350-1849 
850-1349 
350-0849 


Some the very finest descriptions 
are found the notebooks medium 
length. Also, some instances the de- 
which are interesting, 
virile, and original, and show most in- 


sight, contain more than their share 
errors. fact, some the longest, and 
some the most error-free books are 
somewhat stilted and indicate that the 
students followed some text encylo- 
pedia rather closely. 


Pupil’s introductions 

The introductions were particularly 
interesting. Most pupils showed real 
grasp the central idea and “feel” for 
the period. The following excerpts will 
illustrate the above point: 

“Hurry and get that wagon hitched 
and let’s get moving!” crack the 
whip, the rumble wagon wheels, and the 
train was off. This was familiar scene 
the Westward Movement. 

Because some the people did not want 
pay taxes and needed more room they 
became restless, although many became 
restless because the love adventure 
and the constant urge find out what 
just beyond the horizon. Finally, when 
they heard that great trail blazers like 
Boone and Fremont had opened trails that 
they could travel they packed their be- 
longings and left their homes behind, and 
set out face unknown dangers and hard- 
ships. 

owe very much these men and 
women, for was their bravery that built 

—R. 

There are some people living today who 
not realize the hardship our ancestors 
went through for our country. you 
happen one these people, hope 
that the time you are threw reading this 
book you will have brief idea the his- 
tory our country. 

—G. 

America has become very civilized and 
has machine make things and cars 
travel the whole wide world. But have 
you stopped think Pioneers 1800, 
who made America possible for civilization? 

They have struggled and until 
they came the wide golden West. But 
what did they come with, and who were 
these brave men and women who did all 
Did they enjoy this adventurous and 
daring movement the west? This book 
will explain all these things. 
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you read put your imagination the 
dreams the Pioneer’s experience travel- 
ing toward the civilized world today. 


—T. 
The students evidently spent more time 
the introductions than some the 
other sections. any rate, they are quite 
clear and well written. 


Paragraph structure 

Except for the introductions, the para- 
graph structure weak 
weak, fact, that attempt was made 
tabulate the paragraph difficulties. 
Though these children have learned that 
paragraph about one thing only, 
should have interesting and worth- 
while opening sentence, and good clos- 
ing sentence, the reader these note- 
books would never suspect this training. 
During the same semester these chil- 
dren were working their notebooks, 
They were handing acceptable weekly 
paragraphs their English teacher. Why 
this discrepancy? Possibly children 
this age, when concentrating matters 
English, can write one good paragraph. 
However, when confronted with body 
express their own words, 
material which should naturally fall into 
number paragraphs, they feel unable 
cope with the situation. perhaps 
their attention has not been sufficiently 
called the need for thinking each topic 
through terms paragraphs, and then 
planning each paragraph carefully. 


Errors 

comparison with the weakness 
paragraph structure and organization, 
other errors really stand out. There were 
total 1541 errors the forty-seven 
booklets, over half which were 
spelling errors. The books differed tre- 
mendously regard the total number 
errors, which ranged from seven 
one hundred and two, and also regard 
the number errors per thousand run- 


ning words. With few exceptions the 
longer books had fewer errors proportion- 
ally. Table indicates the distribution 
books, arranged according errors 
per thousand running words. 


TABLE 
NOTEBOOKS, ACCORDING ERRORS 
Per RUNNING 
Number Errors 
Per Thousand 
Running Words Number Books 
110-119 
100-109 
90- 
80- 
70- 
60- 
50- 
40- 
30- 
20- 
10- 


The notebooks seem quite creditable 
when considered from the viewpoint 
mechanics, other than paragraph structure. 
Table III the errors are listed. 


TABLE 


ENGLISH ERRORS, WITH FREQUENCY, MADE 
SEVENTH-GRADE 


Type Error Frequency 
Incomplete sentence ................ 
Disagreement between verb and subject 
Disagreement number between 
Paragraph not indented ............. 
10. Wrong word—probably typographical. 
13. Word used incorrectly— 
probably because not understood ...... 
15. Grammatical errors, probably due 
pupil’s incorrect speech ........... 
16. Capital letter where doesn’t belong.. 155 
17. Capital letter lacking 
18. Proper nouns and adjectives 
19. Words incorrectly syllabicated ....... 
20. All other misspellings ............... 615 


The meaning the first nine classifi- 
cation errors probably clear. brief 
explanation the other headings may 
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desirable. Substitutions, such “them” 
for “then,” “put” for “but,” “a” for “are,” 
“the” for “they,” were classified “10. 
Wrong word—probably typographical.” 
The writer feels certain, from acquaint- 
ance with these pupils, that they know 
better. Careful proofreading would prob- 
ably have caught most these slips. 
However, there were such errors made. 

cases words, usually “a” “the” 
“and” were omitted. (11). Such omis- 
sions seem show need for more careful 
proofreading. 

Students, cases, added repeated 
words which contributed nothing the 
sense meaning the material. (12). 


o> ee 


cases words were used incorrect- 
ly, probably because the writers didn’t 
clearly understand the words, perhaps 
the basic idea involved. (13). For ex- 
ample, for 
for and “exposition” for 
“expedition” were used. 


There were cases grammatical 
errors which were not classified under 
some other head, such incomplete sen- 
tence, etc., (1-7). seemed that many 
these, perhaps all them, were due 
the students’ incorrect speech. The fol- 
lowing samples will serve illustrations: 
“foughten,” “might of” “costed,” “how 
bad spelled,” “of time” instead “at 
the time of.” Since number the chil- 
dren come from homes which foreign 
language used, not surprising that 
these pupils should make this type 
error. 


The tabulation capitalization errors 
presented some difficulties (16 and 17). 
The rules regard correct capitaliza- 
tion seem leave the writer some leeway. 
However, 155 cases capitals were used 
where even rather liberal interpretation 
the rule would not justify them. For 
example, the words “pioneers,” 


ee 


capitalized where particular person 
place was meant. the other hand, 
capitals were lacking proper names, 
particularly the names rivers and 
mountains. seems reasonable sup- 
pose that many instances the pupils 
could have caught these errors them- 
selves. they are actually confused 
the use capital letters, little work 
would probably soon straighten out the 
difficulty for most them. 


Spelling errors were divided into 
proper words, syllabication errors, and all 
other misspellings. misspelling 
proper words meant the actual mis- 
spelling proper noun adjective— 
not the omission the capital, which 
listed elsewhere. There were 196 such 
errors. Syllabication errors means where 
pupils, dividing word the end 
line, did not syllabicate correctly. 
There were only eight such mistakes. 
There were 615 other misspellings found. 
Since the same words were sometimes 
spelled both correctly and incorrectly 
the same pupil, sometimes the same 
page, more careful proofreading seems 
However, the number mis- 
spellings (only 819 out 59,846 run- 
ning words), considering the number 
proper words used, and the somewhat 
specialized vocabulary necessary such 
unit, does not seem excessive. One 
child misspelled only four words, several 
misspelled only five, and the other 
extreme find the eight children for 
whom spelling difficult, and who made 
more than misspellings. The greatest 
number misspellings single child 
was 62. 


Conclusion 
Though departmental 


presents some difficulties allowing for 

these data were gathered the upper grades the 
have been reorganized modified platoon plan 
under the able direction Mr. Wendell Hawkinson, 
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correlation and carryover from one class 
and one teacher another class and 
teacher, great headway can made 
that direction. The comparatively small 
number mechanical errors (1541 
59,846 running words) found the 
social studies notebooks high 
seventh-graders illustration point. 
excessive stress emphasis was 
placed upon the matter either the 
English social studies teacher. How- 
ever, the students were reminded 
self-critical, produce notebooks they 
could proud of, and watch their 
spelling and capitalization. Had more 
emphasis been laid upon proofreading all 
material carefully many errors would un- 


doubtedly have been caught, and the re- 
sults been considerably better. 


The greatest difficulty lay paragraph 
form, where the pupils received practical- 
suggestions guidance. Should 
the pupils helped their teachers 
apply the basic principles underlying 
paragraph structure and organization 
the written work connection with their 
next social studies units, the results would 
undoubtedly encouraging. Why could 
not the students take their notebooks and 
the first drafts their written work 
English class, where they would receive 
expert help correcting, revising and 
improving the 


PRESENTING ENGLISH LESSONS RADIO 


(Continued from page 41) 


vocabulary adventures with them. 

minor technique contributing the 
clarity the lessons, though not affect- 
ing the structure, was the repetition 
nouns. The thread continuity, con- 
stantly considered, was the more 
easily lost since the speaker was not pres- 
ent before the children gesture, ex- 
nouns helped obviate any confusion 
regard antecedent, any loss 
the thread continuity due mechani- 
cal imperfections the radio receiving 
set any slight distraction the 
schoolroom. The repetition the noun 
letter will noted the following 
quotation. 


desk are some letters that you 
wrote last semester. the letters you pre- 
tended that you were Hansi, writing 
Uncle Herman and Aunt Amalie thank 
them for the good time you had when you 
visited them the Tyrolean Mountains. 
How would letters from Hansi travel 
Uncle Herman? (25 sec.) Did you say that 
the letters would loaded into the busy 
little mountain train, and that when the 
train reached Uncle Herman’s village the 
letters would piled into Post Seppl’s 
sleigh finish their journey Uncle Her- 
man’s house? What fun Uncle Herman 
and Aunt Amalie and Lieserl would have 
reading the letters! you suppose that 
Waldl would listen, too, and that would 
bark happened hear anything about 


Introduction, Lesson No. Third-Grade Series. 


(To continued) 
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Problems Primary 
Book Selection 


The Selection Supplementary Pre-Primers* 


GEORGE SPACHE 
Friends’ Seminary, New York and Brooklyn Friends’ School 


number standards were offered for 

use the selection pre-primers. 
Standards for vocabulary, physical make- 
up, adaptation instructional and learn- 
ing needs and general organization were 
offered. the purpose this article 
offer tentative standards for primary read- 
ers the next reading level, namely 
supplementary pre-primers. 


The trend toward extensive 
even the initial reading levels has cre- 
ated several problems primary book 
selection for the classroom teacher. She 
may longer choose merely single 
pre-primer, primer, first reader series and 
consider her textbook selection complete. 
now necessary for her provide 
turn number supplementary books 
before proceeding the reader the 
next primary level. This additional selec- 
tion demands the knowledge even 
more characteristics reader than does 
the choice beginning book. im- 
perative know the extent which the 
vocabulary the supplementary book 
identical with that the reader use, 
how much the vocabulary the new 
book unknown and how great voca- 
bulary burden present the combined 
books. 


Some supplementary books are 
necessity regardless the intellectual 
character the class. But the ability 
the group important factor the 


The Selection Pre-Primers.” Elementary English Review, 
January, 1941. 


choice these books. 


For children 
average and superior mental ability, sup- 
plementary books may “Average” 
difficulty measured the standards 
given here. But for dull children supple- 
mentary books must closely identical 
vocabulary with the beginning book 
possible. Books rated “Inferior” are 
not acceptable for use with dull children, 
for use with others until number 
pre-primers have been read. 


complete score card giving standards 
for supplementary pre-primers offered. 
This score card identical the stand- 
ards given Section II. Physical Make- 
up; III. Adaptation Instructional and 
Learning Needs; General Organiza- 
tion and Miscellaneous; with the score 
card used for rating basal pre-primers. 
Similarly, the standards given items 
1-7 the Vocabulary section are identi- 
cal with those offered The 
reader referred the preceding article 
the series for the description the 
derivation these standards. 


Two standards given the Vocabu- 
lary section the score card are for ap- 
plication the selection supplement- 
ary pre-primers. They are items and 
Their derivation follows. 


Number new words introduced. 
offers table giving the num- 
ber words common any two 

This the second series articles offering stand- 
ards for the selection primary books. Subsequent articles 


will deal with the choice primers, supplementary 
primers, first and second readers. 


— 
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PROBLEMS PRIMARY BOOK SELECTION 


SCORE CARD FOR THE SELECTION SUPPLEMENTARY PRE-PRIMERS 
Content 


Vocabulary Norm. Average Superior 
Number new words per page 1.7 Above 2.0 Below 1.4 
Per cent words repeated six times 


II. Physical Makeup 
Type 


Length line not more than inches 
Size type not less than point (1/6th inch) 
Leading space between lines—3-4 mm. point 


Paper 
Dull off-white, not highly polished glossy 
Pictures 
Occupy approximately per cent book 
Full-color preferable 
Red, yellow and blue predominant 
Colors having high degree saturation 
Large, full-page predominant 
Bold, central groups; few but striking details 
Portraying action, humor and having story-telling qualities 


Cover 


Full-color preferable: red, yellow and blue predominant 
Colors having high degree saturation and brightness 
Flexible, not too stiff lie open 


Adaption Instructional and Learning Needs 
Provision for enrichment 
Supplementary workbook 
Charts, flashcards 
Supplementary pamphlets, picture books, etc. 
Teacher’s manual 


Value and Appropriateness Material 


Not classical literature, nursery rimes folk tales 

Stories children preferable 

Animal stories and those with elements surprise, liveliness and humor 
Sequence thought not sacrificed story-telling qualities 

Related child’s experience 

Adaptable classroom activities 


AVhv ne 


IV. General Organization 
Harmony with educational aims and course study 


Miscellaneous 
Author classroom experience and reputation 
Moderateness price 
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pre-primers. The present writer has 
adapted this table supplying the facts 
necessary for the first two steps its use; 
(1) the number new words introduced 
the use any supplementary pre- 
primer; and (2) the per cent the 
vocabulary the supplementary pre- 
primer that unknown the user the 
basal book. This latter group facts 
described full the discussion item 
the Vocabulary section the score 
card. 


Table read, the book present 
use Steps, new words are in- 
troduced the use Friends Play 
second pre-primer, words the use 
Playmates, choosing Come 
With Me, etc. 


The 
primer introduces from words. 
Therefore, supplementary pre-primer 
that introduces more than new words 
more difficult than the average and 
“Inferior” value. Certain pre-primers 
appear generally acceptable supple- 
mentary that, the average, 
few new words are needed. The Little 
Chart introduces, the average, only 
words. Tom and Jip uses new words 
and Come With Me, words, the 
average. course, the small vocabulary 
these helps keep the number new 
words when they are used supple- 
mentary books. There are individual in- 
stances which two pre-primers are 
planned succeed each other, and hence 
the number new words less than 
that added the use one these 
three outstanding books. For example, 
the progression from Rides and Slides 
Here and There the Alice and Jerry 
Series, only new words are required. 
From Dick and Jane More Dick and 
Jane, only new words occur. 


Ibid. 

Hockett, John Vocabularies and Contents 
Elementary State California, Depart- 
ment Education Bulletin No. May 1938. 


Certain pre-primers are not good sup- 
plementary books, generally speaking, 
since they would add relatively large 
number words the average pre- 
primer. Here and There Everyday Life 
would add words, the average, and 
First Book Tom’s Trip would add 
words, the average. apparent 
that the choice second pre-primer 
must take into consideration the number 
gent choice relatively simple supple- 
mentary reader. Further details are given 
concerning good and poor supplementary 
pre-primers later this article. 


Per cent vocabulary that new. 
has been pointed out that certain pre- 
primers require only few new words, 
the average, when used supple- 
mentary books. If, however, these new 
words form large portion the voca- 
bulary the supplementary book, the 
reading this book not easy. 
necessary know not only how many 
new words are required read supple- 
mentary pre-primer, but also how great 
portion the second new. For ex- 
ample, either two supplementary 
books may introduce new words. 
Book has different words; Book 
60. Therefore, one-half Book 
new, while only one-third new. 
Obviously, the reading Book much 
easier for the child who has read only 
the basal book. 


aid this step, the writer has fur- 
ther adapted Hockett’s table* com- 
puting the per cent the vocabulary 
that would new the progression 
from any one any other pre- 
primers. Table read follows: 
the book present use Steps, 
per cent Friends Play new; 
per cent Playmates new, etc. 


the “Average” supplementary pre- 
cit. 
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19. 


20. 


First Steps 
Friends Play 
Playmates 
Come With 
Let’s Play 

New Path 
Little Stories 
Who Knows 
Spot 

Jack and Nell 
Tom and Ann 
Nip and Tuck 
Little Chart 
Easy Steps 
Little Friends 
Rides and Slides 
Here and There 
Dick and Jane 
More Dick and Jane 


Airplane Book 


First 
Words Per Cent 


Little Chart 
16 49 
Little Chart 
Come With 
Who Knows 
Come With 
Little Chart 
Tom and Jip 
Come With 
Tom and Jip 
Come With 
Come With 
Tom and Jip 
Our Store Book 
Come With 
Come With 
Here and There 
Rides and Slides 
More Dick and Jane 
Dick and Jane 
Come With 


TABLE 


SELECTION SUPPLEMENTARY 


Second 
Words Per Cent 


Dick and Jane 
Nippy 
Nip and Tuck 
27 55 
Nippy 
Little Chart 
Tom and Jip 
Come With 
Nippy 
Come With 
Who Knows 
Nick and Tuck 
Come With 
Nippy 
Little Chart 
Tom and Jip 
Come With 
Come With 
Come With 


Airplane Book 


Tom and Jip 


Third 
Words Per Cent 
Tom and Ann 

Tom and Jip 

Nippy 
Nip and Tuck 

Who Knows 
Come With 
Friends Play 
Our Store Book 
Our Store Book 
Tom and Jip 
Tom and Jip 

Nippy 

Come With 
Tom and Ann 
Little Chart 
Nip and Tuck 
Nip and Tuck 

Who Knows 
Come With 
Tom and Ann 


Fourth 
Words Per Cent 
Who Knows 
First Book 
Tom and Jip 
Little Chart 
Our Store Book 
Bob and Baby Pony 
Nip and Tuck 
Little Chart 
Little Chart 
Little Friends 
Little Chart 
Tom and Ann 
Tom and Jip 
Nip and Tuck 
Tom and Ann 
Tom and Jip 
Tom and Jip 
Nippy 
Tom and Jip 
Little Chart 


Fifth 
Words Per Cent 


Our Store Book 


Who Knows 
Little Chart 
Our Store Book 
Nip and Tuck 
Our Store Book 
Airplane Book 
Tom and 
Nip and Tuck 
Little Chart 
Our Store Book 
Little Chart 
Nip and Tuck 
Little Friends 
Nip and Tuck 
Little Chart 
Little Chart 
Bob and Baby Pony 
Little Chart 


Our Store Book 
24 58 


' 


yoog 
uuy 
yony pue 


dif woy 
yoog 
dif woy 
dif woy 
uuy 


smouy OUM 
smouy OUM 
pue din 
pue 
yoog 
yoog 
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dif 
uuy 
yoog 
yoog 
dif pue 
dif 


dif 


dif woy 

yoog 

yoog 
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PROBLEMS PRIMARY BOOK SELECTION 


primers per cent the vocabu- 
lary new. pre-primer which less 
than per cent new “Superior” 
choice supplementary book. the 
basis the average per cent new words 
that they introduce, certain pre-primers 
appear quite suitable for use supple- 
mentary readers. the average, only 
per cent Come With will 
new per cent Tom and Ann will 
new. course, certain combinations 
pre-primers the same series are 
superior these generally good books. 
the use Here and There after Rides and 
Slides, only per cent the former 
new the child. 


apparent that supplementary 
pre-primer may rate differently items 
and the Vocabulary section the 
score card. book may “Superior” 
choice that introduces few new 
words, and “Inferior” that these few 
new words form relatively large por- 
tion its vocabulary. practical appli- 
cation these two standards, best 
demand that pre-primer “Superior” 
both before accepting supple- 
mentary book. 


order facilitate the choice sup- 
plementary pre-primers, Table III pro- 
vided. For each the basal pre- 
primers, the five best supplementary pre- 
primers are noted. Steps the 
basal pre-primer, the most suitable sup- 
plementary pre-primers, order their 
desirability are the Little Chart, Dick and 


Jane, Tom and Ann, and 
Our Store Book, according Table 
The number new words and the per 
cent the vocabulary that new are 
noted underneath the titles the five 
choices. 


Generally speaking, the following are 
not good first pre-primers because the 
individuality their vocabularies: New 
Path Revised, Spot, Bob and Baby Pony, 
First Book, Our Store Book, Our Boat 
Book, and Wag, Friendly Dog. The 
vocabularies these pre-primers are 
different from that commonly found that 
becomes very difficult find supple- 
mentary pre-primers. fact, supple- 
mentary pre-primers which are 
ratings can found for the New Path, 
Spot Bob and Baby Pony. For the 
others, only one “Superior” relatively 
simple supplementary pre-primer avail- 
able. The unusual vocabularies these 
books limit the pupil’s opportunities for 
easy supplementary reading. 


The desirability pre-primers gen- 
eral supplementary books may judged 
the number times they appear 
among the best choice Table III. 
Those most frequently mentioned are 
Come With Me, Tom and Jip and the 
Little Chart. These might well form the 
nucleus the ordinary classroom library. 
Others frequently usable for supplement- 
ary reading are Nip and Tuck, Our Store 
Book and Who Knows. 
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The Farm, The Farmer 
And Food 


VERDIE MCMILLEN 
Second Grade Teacher 
Henry Teller School 


SECOND GRADE had com- 

pleted reading unit the 

Recalling it, with enjoyment, 
found that although all the stories 
wild animals had been read, there were 
still many titles animal stories 
books which had not been read. For ex- 
ample, “How the Pig Came Look 
Does” Stories Animals and Other 
Stories sounded very interesting and the 
pictures were fascinating. Then too, 
there were many stories about fowls. 
“Mrs. Goose’s Party,” Elson Basic 
Reader, Book II, excited our curiosity. 
The story “Grandmother’s Churn” 
the same reader suggested food and cows 
the minds the children. 


“All these stories make think 
farm and farmyard,” said Jimmy. 


too,” said Robert. 


have pasteboard barn home,” 
said Dorothy, “and have lot ani- 
mals with it. May bring them and 
put them the tables where had our 
circus?” 


“Oh, bring the barn, least,” said 
Tim, “and have little garage and 
truck that will bring.” 


“That gives idea,” said Mike. 
have little pen and some wooden 
pigs. They would help make things 
seem more real.” 


“It will soon Thanksgiving and 
was looking some turkeys that sit 


logs that mother uses for table decora- 
1See The Elementary English Review, November, 1939, 


Denver, Colorado 


tions. The logs are supposed filled 
with candy but they are empty now. 
think need them our farmyard,” 
said Richard. And the farmyard began 
grow and grow. became more in- 
teresting each day. farmer, some tiny 
chickens and ducks, few cows, two 
sheep, set toy dogs and tiny black 
cat were placed various spots around 
the tables which had been covered with 
green paper. 

One day story was read pony, 
White Satin, Basic, Book who 
got stuck the mud pond. The day 
that was read the 2-A’s the tiny white 
horse our barnyard stood the center 
the mirror pond. But when the 
read the story the Ugly Duckling, 
(Progressive Road Reading, Book II) 
the horse had back the barn and 
the ducks went swimming gayly the 
pond. 

The day the 2-B’s réad the story 
“The Fox and the Sheep,” (Progressive 
Road Reading, Book II) two sheep 
disappeared because they had been eaten 
the fox. But when the same class 
read the story about “The Little Shep- 
herd,” (Bobbs Merrill Second) all 
the sheep were accounted for again. 


each new set books was placed 
the hands the children, they studied 
the table contents for titles that seemed 
suggest the farm, foods Thanks- 
giving. 

They then studied the pictures see 
they still suggested our reading unit. 
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Each title that child chose was writ- 
ten down and his name was placed beside 
it. When came time for the story 
read the child who suggested was called 
upon tell why had thought suita- 
ble. 


this way the children had very 
decided pagt directing the development 
the unit and took more interest each 
day. The unit ran throughout the entire 
month November and the list 
stories was exhausted just before our 
Thanksgiving vacation. spent some 
time commenting stories had 
read and telling which ones had en- 
joyed most. Some children made large 
illustrations these. The best ones were 
hung chart rack the front the 
room. 


The stories read during this time and 
the books which they were found 
follows: 

Two-B 
New Friends: “The Rich Goose,” “An 
“Indian’s Gift,” “Nothing but Mice.” 


Progressive Road Reading: 
Cake,” Piggy Wigs,” 
Wishes,” Cock and the Fox,” 
Robbers,” “The Two Sisters,” “The Ugly 
Duckling,” and the Sheep.” 


Little Rabbits,” Clump, Clump,” 
“The Big Hen,” “Little White Chicks,” 
“Lost the Corn.” 


Two-A 

Elson Basic, Book II: 
Churn,” “Mrs. Goose’s Party,” “Little Pig 
and His Garden,” “The Old Woman and 
the Cake,” Lad and the North Wind,” 
“The Magic Word,” “The Animals That 
Found Home,” “Molly’s First Party,” 
“How Tom Went the Fair,” “White 
Satin,” “The Doll’s Thanksgiving Dinner.” 


Stories Animals and Other Stories: 
“How the Pig Came Look Does,” 
“The Cow Learns Lesson,” “Dancing 
Dan,” “How the People Learned Cook 
Food,” “How the Early People Helped Us.” 


THE FARM, THE FARMER AND FOOD 


Children’s Own Readers: “Babies the 

Farm,” Thanksgiving Turkey.” 

Everyday Classics, Second Reader: “The 

Lazy Pig,” “The Wolf and the Seven 

Kids,” Cock and the Fox.” 
Providing for individual differences 

November was easy know 
which children needed have special 
help and which children could progress 
without it. 

before, the arrangement seating 
was taken care first. The children with 
reading difficulties were seated the 
front seats. The teacher could see once 
when they lost their places. She knew 
when they hesitated difficult words. 
She could hear the lip readers and re- 
mind them quietly this lapse good 
reading habits. She could see once 
when their attention seemed wander 
and then could bring them back into the 
spirit the lesson with question direct- 
especially them. 


The teacher recorded slip paper 
every word which caused trouble. 


All this took place the lesson was 
studied the children, the teacher 
directed their study with simple questions 
and suggestions. the 2-B and 2-A, all 
children participated this study. 
its completion all the children who had 
had difficulty with word were asked 
step the board. The words from the 
slip paper were put the board and 
the word study took place. All children 
then were given unsupervised lesson 
further test their comprehension 
the lesson. Sometimes this was 
question that could answered with 
two words. 

The children who had the greater read- 


power were held for the check-up 


this unsupervised lesson, but were excused 
from oral reading and given oppor- 
tunity read extra books which were 
provided. 
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The slower children, however, were 
given time read orally the children 
the group perhaps the teacher 
alone time permitted. Many times 
day came the request, “May read 
you?” This request was usually granted 
only for minute two. 


Self-evaluation 

seemed advisable have some 
definite way which measure the im- 
provement reading and reading habits 
which all had now become con- 
scious. 


The children were asked tell the 
ways which they could judge their own 
reading habits. The list was formulated 
the children and put large chart. 
Appended this chart was place for 
the names all those who conformed 
its requirements. Two weeks 
elapse between the making the chart 
and writing the names, that the 
children would have chance observe 
themselves and their neighbors. The 
chart follows: 

can read with lips closed. 

sit stand straight when read. 

enjoy extra books spare time. 

not disturb others when they are 

reading. 

keep quiet the library table. 


The teacher made her list names 
unobserved the children that she 
would well prepared accept re- 
ject the names they wished add. 


Arithmetic correlation 

The children this group had been 
studying money, and they 
were anxious have some experience 
using this money. 


the same time became necessary 
dismantle the farm and take home. 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


(Continued page 68) 


seemed too bad this without 
fitting ceremony, for had been great- 
enjoyed. The two questions: What 
shall with the farm? and How can 
use real money? fitted together beau- 
tifully. would pretend buy and 
sell the farm animals each other and 
then, after the sale, the animals would 
taken home matter ‘course. 


Each day two children visited the farm 
together, one farmer, the other 
customer. The farmer had his cash regis- 
ter with change for dime it. The 
customer had dime with which buy. 
Each animal was labelled with price 
tag its actual cost. Larger and more 
expensive animals were unlabelled, but 
instead were marked, for Sale.” 


guard against the children’s getting 
wrong conception values, they were 
cow and pig.” the cow was 
labelled and the little wooden pig 
was 3c, the customer would then say 
the farmer, owe you 8c.” The farmer 
would give back change. The chil- 
dren their seats had pencil and paper. 
one side the paper they added 
and 3c. the other side the paper 
they subtracted from 10c. The prices 
the animals varied all the way from 
could used. 


Summary benefits derived 
Every child had part building 
the miniature farmyard. 


Every child had part selecting 
stories pertaining the farmyard and 
chance tell why such selection had 
been made. 

Every child had his reading 
problems taken care normal, mat- 
ter-of-fact way. 
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Language Social 


WILLIAM YOUNG 
Director, Division Elementary Education 
University the State New York, Albany 


ANGUAGE speech what 

physiologists would call over- 

laid function the species, Homo 
sapiens. The individual has certain organs 
for breathing such the lungs, trachea, 
larynx, pharynx, nose, and mouth. The 
has also certain organs for eat- 
ing and drinking, biting, chewing, and 
swallowing, such the lips, teeth, tongue, 
mouth, epiglottis, and the muscles the 
throat. 


Some these organs were formerly 
used for fighting purposes, growling, 
snarling, and biting. 


Now civilized man has diverted these 
organs the complicated intellectualized 
and socialized function speech. Man 
has developed new functions for old 
organs. has put his new wine old 


bottles. 


Such function called overlaid 
superimposed, for function assigned 
organs which already have more basic 
fundamental use. Immediately you 
and can see the delicacy the speech 
adjustment purely physiological 
phenomenon. 


speak higher achievement for 
the human animal than breathe, 
learned adjustment for the race and 
for the individual, whereas breathing, 
eating, and fighting may largely re- 
garded inherited reactions, least 
reactions which may readily ac- 
quired that they give the appearance 
being innate. 

Dr. Otto Jesperson points “The 


whole process the child’s acquisition 


*Paper read before the Elementary Section, National 
Teachers English, New York November 


its mother-tongue may described 
progressive socialization.” 


The child’s speech starts with vocal 
sounds which are highly individualistic. 
They may sounds which have mean- 
ings particularized definite. They may 
called random samplings the pow- 
ers his vocal organs make noises. 


associations these sounds come have 


meanings for the child and his mother. 
The child soon discovers that his job 
make such sounds will get the de- 
sired responses from his mother, then 
from his mother and his father, then 
from his entire family, from his play- 
mates, from his school teacher. the 
child’s community enlarges, his speech 
has made recognizable and accept- 
able his ever widening group friends 
and acquaintances. 


individual lives one small 
community for his entire life—say, 
island off the coast Maine hamlet 
the Tennessee mountains, his speech 
socialized only the extent the limit- 
circle which moves. 


However, even such 
speech constantly being modified 
meet the different social situations which 
confronts (family, school, play, work, 
church, and the barn dance). Such 
individual’s speech also being modified 
community influences, the new minis- 
ter, the imported teacher the 
local teacher who went normal school, 
the radio, the sound motion pictures, etc. 


The baby plays with sounds, making 
the labials and those other consonants 
which are formed relatively near the 
front the mouth, ba, pa, ma, da, ta, 

Brittanica, vol. XIII, pp. 696-698. 
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na, etc. Some these sounds are used 
society and have conventionalized 
meanings. Some sounds misemploys. 
uses tah for car, for go, dit for get, 
etc. The job the baby, with the guid- 
ance his parents, harmonize his 
sounds with the code the home and 
the community. 


The baby has like task with mean- 
ings. first calls any woman mummy 
any man daddy. Our little baby called 
any orange object juice. Her 
orange wooden block was orange juice 
her. The meanings which inhere 
pronouns may obscure the baby 
who says, “Judy wants up,” instead 
want sit your lap.” Here again 
the individual has learn assign and 
meanings which receive the sanction 
the group. 

There third phase the learning 
and mastery language the matter 
inflections. The child quite 
and, you will pardon me, quite rightly 
speaking the ball, 


says, frowed it, 
instead threw “two tooths” for 
“two teeth,” and gooder one,” instead 


better one.” Such childish inflec- 
tions, matter how sensible and mean- 
ingful, matter even they represent 
improvement, have give way social 
pressures. These tabooed inflections 
persist with some persons, but only with 
those who are denied social and 
tional opportunities. 


was very careful say pumpkin 
our little girl, but she replied, punkin, 
because the latter much easier and 
more “natural” say. Many adults say, 
punkin. Some, because they know not 


otherwise; others, because they regard 
simpler and unaffected; and 
yet others, because they are brave icono- 
clasts. 

The individual has adapt speech 


These in- 
volve prefacing request with “please,” 
and receiving gift assistance with, 


certain social conventions. 


thank you.” has learn not 
interrupt, not speak too much, not 
speak too little. 


Middlemarch, George Eliot de- 
scribes bore man who talks 
much about himself that does not 
give you chance talk about yourself. 


Henry Taft his delightful little 
book, Conversation and Public 
points out, profit becoming 
acquainted with some the approved 
conventions behavior, for they have 
much common with the art conver- 
sation.” 

Yet there are, have tried indi- 
certain requirements peculiar 
speech and language. 


course, there the entire matter 
the voice. The child told, not 
nice scream like that.” The child per- 
haps approached his parent with favor- 
ite book, and has petitioned, “Read it?” 
The parent secure behind the news- 
paper, and the child repeats his request 
time and time again, each time 
louder tone, until finally the parent be- 
comes cognizant disagreeable shrill 
screaming assailing his eardrums. The 
child reprimanded, and learns 
not only must manage get his 
attention, but must keep his good will 
the same time pleasantly soft and 
low voice. 


The voice should never reflect more 
than minimum rage annoyance. 
can reflect joy and exultation but even 
here there limit prescribed society. 
The individual talk through his 
mouth, not through his nose. There 
should downward inflection the end 
many sentences, but the tone should 


declarative and not dogmatic. 
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LANGUAGE SOCIAL ADAPTATION 


Society governs the content well 
the manner speaking. There are some 
topics which must mever discussed; 
others, only with mother and father. 
may say some things play, others 
school, and yet others the dinner table. 
There are certain subjects discuss with 
visitors who call the house. master 
this field deportment trying task 
for the child, and his errors may amus- 
ing times and annoying others 
the adults charged with the responsibility 
getting him conform gracefully and 
pleasantly. 


states, one’s linguistic 
education ever finished.” Shake- 
speare would have it: “And one man 
his time plays many parts.” may 
say this morning that each individual 
speaks many languages even within the 
realm English, perhaps many lan- 
guages the number different social 
language situations which really 
experiences. 


The child has one language for the 
playground; gee whiz; cheese it; long; 
choose up; forget it; that’s honey; it’s 
me; aw, don’t get mad; and might 
on. But are not sure unless 
have made recent study children’s 
speech play groups, for you and 
not know the child’s play speech, since 
like our high school Latin have rele- 
gated the limbo the happy past. 
The child’s talk the playground today 
may somewhat different from what 
was the beginning the century. 


The child has quite different lan- 
guage for the classroom. Here says, 
tries remember say, “It I,” 
“For whom are you looking?” and 
shall” and “You will.” 


The individual is, say, his best 
behavior. This description may mean 


that the individual ill-at-ease, tense, re- 


Idem, 


strained, and clammy. The child may 
“on his best language school,” which 
may really his worst language from 
the viewpoint social responsiveness 
and mental hygiene. 


The presence both sexes creates 
quite different social and language situa- 
tion from one when but one sex repre- 
sented. Men talk differently when 
themselves. They discuss topics which 
may barred from mixed group, and 
the language may less restrained. 


The same word may used with vary- 
ing meaning. When woman other 
women says, just common 
son,” she registers utter contempt, but 
when man says other men, 
just common fellow,” has paid the 
supreme American tribute. there may 
words almost exclusively reserved for 
the use the speech one sex such 
nice, lovely, chic, etc.; the numerous 
words connected with commercialized 
sports largely restricted the speech 
men. 


Thus each profession, trade, and in- 
dustry has its own jargon. The word fuse 
means one thing metallurgist, an- 
other electrician, and yet another 
educator. 


Youth has one language; maturity an- 
other; and old age has its own. The voice 
different, the words are different, and 
the subjects discussed vary. 


The great unwashed not speak the 
language the four hundred, and when 
member one group confronts mem- 
ber the other, interpreter needed 
anything approaching communication 
take place. 


The point trying make here 
that language always social adaptation. 
may seem that written poetry 
language very far afield from any at- 
tempt social adjustment, and have 
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THE ELEMENTARY 


little desire labor this thesis the ex- 
pense clarity and soundness our 
thinking and our procedure. 


Nevertheless, find Robert Frost, 
now beginning his work Harvard 
lecturer, quoted the New York Times 
(Sunday, November 12, 1939, Section 
12): 

Although the catalogue lists his course 
poetry, remarked: 


can talk politics under that heading. 

tell the boys the world speaks them 

and they have answer back. tell them 

always have something say they 

One should write only when has some- 

thing say, and then should live 

die, the football game.” 

Language begins the social situa- 
tion. the social situation which calls 
forth, which nurtures and develops it. 
social situation must look for proper 
measure the effectiveness and appro- 
priateness language usage. 


perhaps are now ready observe 
the extreme care with which word lists 
must used—especially the teaching 
children. word such list not 
only devoid the language situation 
which called forth, but even the con- 
text which was used. Its meaning 
doubt, and its psychological and social 
significance are missing. Such words 
not language. They are merely arrange- 
ments letters which may used 
combinations and various groupings for 
language. 


have disregarded the letter, then 
the syllable, then the word, and then the 
phrase the unit for beginning reading. 
are now realizing that only the sen- 
tence, even better the paragraph, can 
present the situation for the reading act. 
are introducing the sentences para- 
graph half-page story with colorful 
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illustrations which give the social situa- 
tion. Even better, are preceding the 
reading period with the class trip overt 
experiencing which creates the social 
situations out which the illustrations 
and language flow. 

When from the social situation 
the motion picture are once 
moved from reality. When the 
printed page, are twice removed. 


Edward Bok his tells 
how after interview with Mark Twain, 
sent Twain the account the inter- 
view check accuracy. Twain re- 
turned the manuscript with letter 
which asked Bok not publish the 
interview, for “The moment ‘talk’ put 
into print you recognize that not 
what was when you heard it; you per- 
ceive that immense something has dis- 
appeared from it. That its 
Such report conversation has 
value. can convey many meanings 
the reader, but never the right one.” 


Dr. Bronislaw Malinowski, Professor 
Anthropology the London School 
Economics has written 
paper which appears “Supplement 
Ogden and Richards’ The Meaning 
Meaning’. this essay Doctor Malinow- 
ski presents some the linguistic and 
psychological problems encountered 
his work ethnographer among 
various Melanesian tribes Eastern New 
Guinea. declares that “in the reality 
spoken living tongue, the utterance 
has meaning except the context 


Lists words frequently used chil- 
frequently encountered listening and 
reading, have value the research 
worker, the writer textbooks, and 


the téacher. 


The Americanization Edward Bok, pp. 205-206. Scrib- 
ner, 1921. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1936, 307. 
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LANGUAGE SOCIAL ADAPTATION 


Witty (Reading and the Educative 
Process, pp. 298-299. Ginn and Com- 
pany, New York, 1939) observes that 
certain standards vocabulary growth 
can perhaps evolved from such word 
lists the Thorndike Word Book, but 
warns against too great dependence upon 
routine procedures devised attain stand- 
ards this type, and against widespread 
enforcement these standards, since 
“such acquisitions could way pro- 
mote development and progress lan- 
guage means toward clearer and en- 
hanced communication.” 


What teachers and educators 
need seek plan the outlines 
the large patterns experience be- 
lieve children should have and not 
seek control the exact words they may 
use reading, writing and spelling. 


Just the social situation gives the 
word its meaning, the social situation 
the social background the child de- 
termines the relative difficulty any 
particular word, sentence, paragraph, 
story. 

Dr. Ernest Horn whose 
that anyone, has been most emphatic 
noting the limitations the use 
word lists. writes: 


evident that the difficulty word 
the frequency with which the printed form 
the word has been recorded but the 
probability that the appropriate meaning has 
been associated with the reader. 


view language social adapta- 
tion, are forced look beyond the 
word the list its context and beyond 
the context the language situation 


where children and adults live have 


lived. 


The vocabulary study Dr. James 
Fitzgerald one the very few that 


Methods Instruction the Social Studies. Scribner, 
Pp, 


have emphasized the life situations out 
which the words the children come. 
Along with his word lists and the ex- 
planation the same, Fitzgerald has re- 
peatedly called attention the child ex- 
periences which have formed the bases 
for his work. 


Perhaps his most important investiga- 
tion was that The Vocabulary, Spelling 
Errors, and Situations Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Grade Children’s Letters Writ- 
ten Life Outside the 


this publication Fitzgerald presents 
his word list derived from children’s let- 
ters written life situations outside 
the school. also presents analysis 
spelling errors. Finally considers 
some detail the occasions which prompt 
children engage language activities, 
and concludes: 

teaching there often great danger 
dwelling upon mechanics the neglect 
the finer and more important factors, 
the attitudes and interests which make life 
worth living... necessary course 
that correct spelling learned and com- 
position usage mastered; but more im- 
portant training relative the subjective 
and intricate sensitivities and attitudes to- 
wards real life situations. 

not want give the impression 
that the word list the only springboard 
which teachers have used make me- 
chanical approach. The standardized test, 
extrinsic drills language usage, formal 
grammar, the lessons spelling and pen- 
manship, oral reading, speech-making, 
the weekly theme, etc. have all been 
handy instruments which you and have 
emphasized language work instead 
subordinating them the large objec- 
tives language and life. 


The approach must made through 
the social situation. there that lan- 
guage must begin and develop its 


fruition. 


University Iowa Studies Education, Vol. IX, 
1934. 
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David Lloyd George has remarked, 
have observed that great doers are usually 
great talkers.” Unfortunately the reverse 
not always true, and this simple 
matter common experience lie import- 
ant implications for language teaching 
throughout the common school, kinder- 
garten through grade twelve. 


Just our attention has shifted from 
should shift from learning write and 
speak writing and speaking live 
more effectively and happily with others 
and the milieu and environment 
and through which exist and grow. 


What are the experiences which should 
motivate the language growth and the 
behavior growth children? These ex- 
periences have been set forth excellent 
fashion many times. New York 
State have listed many such situations 
bulletin, English: Handbook for 


have some thirty unitary samples 
living listed for the primary grades, 
some sixty more for the intermediate 
grades. have submitted about twenty- 
five for all the elementary grades with 
short paragraphs describing the actual 


University the State New York, 1939. 


Every child was free extra read- 
ing his own level and had his name 
and title books read recorded 
chart conspicuous place the room. 

Every child had opportunity help 
forming guide which could 
judge his own reading habits. 
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development each situation. have 
also presented detailed outline the 
speech, writing, and reading which took 
place five fairly long units work. 


This bulletin has been the work 
elementary schoo] teachers 
visors and specialists English scattered 
over the entire State. many have par- 
ticipated, would quite unfair men- 
tion names, but its final stages the re- 
sponsibility the work has centered 
the Bureau Curriculum Development, 
Division Elementary Education. 


May quote verbatim from this new 
State bulletin way summary: 


The one aspect language that per- 
haps the most important, least from the 
standpoint elementary education, lan- 
guage means social adaptation. Lan- 
guage probably the most important way 
social reaction that the child acquires. 
The learning and the teaching the lan- 
guage arts should founded social re- 
sponsiveness rather than literary niceties 
and grammatical 


Language should considered man’s 
chief way social adaptation. Literature 
expression not only the facts, but 
also the thoughts, ideals and yearnings 
the human race. When teachers thus 
view language and literature they will in- 
evitably center the language arts social 
understanding and responsiveness. 


THE FARM, THE FARMER AND Foop 
(Continued from page 62) 


Every child had chance qualify for 
place the Good Reading Habits 
chart. 


Even the slowest readers found in- 
terest reading themselves and ceased 
merely turn pages soon this inter- 
est developed. 
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All Talking Oral English 


FLORENCE PIDGE 
Supervisor Practice Teaching 
City Normal and Training School 
Syracuse, New York 


IMPORTANCE oral Eng- 

lish, popularly known talking, 

can readily recognized when 
attention called the great amount 
conversation the average person past 
school age carries the course 
day comparison the amount 
writes. The effectiveness the spoken 
word, too, cannot overlooked those 
who realize the ambiguity the written 
word. Hence clearness becomes close 
second amount conversation. 


Good speech said the highest 
accomplishment the human mind, 
man being the only animal that can talk. 
also the recognized principle which 
holds civilization together. Because 
modern means transportation, the tele- 
phone, the radio, clubs, associations, con- 
ventions, and other organizations, the 
amount useful speaking increasing. 
Compare the use correspondence for 
business purposes now with that 
twenty-five years ago, and you will under- 
stand some extent the increased value 
good speech for administrative and 
salesmanship purposes alone. 


From the earliest days child’s 
school life, yes, and long before that, 
not judged bright dull his utter- 
ances? Then when reaches the age 
when desires position the world, 
not personality leading factor secur- 
ing one? And how personality re- 
vealed the public? Again must 
admit that speech the greatest medium. 
makes difference what position 
society one holds, must talk, and 


does not take careful observer long 
discover that pleasing conversationalist 
inspiring speaker rarely found. 
The reason for this lies deeper than the 
voice. One must convincing get 
results, and convincing clear think- 
ing must precede good speaking. 
Training effective spoken English 
will aid the development personal- 
ity, will least develop that medium 
through which personality disclosed 
one’s associates and the public. Someone 
has said that personality the sum total 
all our good and bad qualities. Four 
qualities important expressing one’s 
self which may greatly strengthened 
training are: clear thinking, poise, 
tact, and enthusiasm. Clear thinking 
silence one thing, and clear thinking 
aloud, standing one’s feet, well poised, 
enthusiastic, never antagonizing, 
other thing; hence the value making 
every class period one which the kind 
talking called English” done. 


machine,” said the late Dr. 
Curry the Boston School Expression 
“is manipulated from without, but 
organ modulated from within.” One 
the initial steps, then, the develop- 
ment expression must realization 
the need genuine possession the 
power express. Since impression pre- 
cedes and determines expression, super- 
ficiality will result unless clear thinking 
the basis, instead sets mechanical 
rules, advice imitate instructor. 


child must led discover his 
power analyze and satisfy himself and 
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interest others, and this really 
awakening his entire nature. Usually 
normal cases the body and voice large- 
take care themselves, responding 
naturally the inner desire con- 
vincing, entertaining, just interesting- 
conversational. This getting back 
fundamentals gives confidence and ban- 
ishes all forms self-consciousness. 


One the points which must em- 
phasized order produce good speak- 
ing oral reading the Without 
pause, the silence which should pre- 
cede each new thought different phase 
the same thought, the voice will have 
little inflection and the delivery 
will lack interpretation, perhaps 
full hesitations. the way, hesi- 
tation simply indication that the 
speaker did not pause long enough 
think through what wished say 
next, hence stopped point not 
agreeable himself his listeners. 
hesitation somewhat like extra note 
played musical composition spoiling 
the rhythm because the natural rhythm 
the breathing broken. 


There are several uses the deliberate 
pause worthy consideration. calls 
tinct separation from what has already 
been said. This emphatic value. 
Another purpose the pause al- 
low the audience think and thus absorb 
assimilate the meaning the. last 
sentence thought. might well 
also mention physical use, that 
allowing the speaker get good breath. 
Thus may readily recognized that 
pause serves aid natural, artistic, 
and emphatic speaking. There only 
one rule, however, which hard and 


fast: not fill any pause with “ah,” 
“uh,” “um,” or “and-a.” 


With all advice this kind al- 
ways well add that judgment must 
used because too many pauses spoil the 
continuity the thought. When per- 
son learns pause long enough effect 
deliberateness, gains poise with it. 
This can also too far for ordinary con- 
versation and develop into pose. Before 
audience, however, posing elabo- 
rated action are often needed assure 


sustained attention. 


Another very important factor mak- 
ing speech pleasing the modulation 
the The principal difference 
between two voices the variation 
overtones. This modulation which 
usually term tone-color can naturally 
achieved only awakening the imagina- 
tion and stimulating the feelings. 


There probably better way ac- 
quire greater range overtones 
one’s own oral expression than study 
and practice passages from different 
poems, especially those which bring out 
some great truth which are full 
strong emotion, for example, 
“Crossing the Bar,” “The Ballad the 
East and West” Kipling, “America for 
Me” Van Dyke, and “The 
Stevenson. 


The true medium expression joy, 
grief, courage, truth, love, and other 
qualities, the modulation the voice 
away from the common-place tones 
ordinary thinking the overtones which 
are the result concentrated thinking. 
This thinking searches for beauty, in- 
strength, and humor. will 
make any talking more vital. 
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Editorial 


The Next Step the Science 


SCIENCE education, op- 

posed the art teaching, very 
young. Names great teachers—So- 
crates, Thomas Aquinas, Erasmus, Roger 
Ascham—star the centuries human 
history. But educational scientists belong 
almost exclusively our own times. 


Yet this infant science educa- 
tional people put great faith; 
place immense responsibilities. will- 
ingly abandon tradition, custom, usage, 
deductions logic and reason, the 
announcement the results some im- 
pressive experiment. entrust the 
future our civilization statistical 
findings. 

This heavy load place any 
single branch knowledge— doubly 
heavy young science. Neverthe- 
less, many instances our confidence 
has been justified. 


must bear mind, however, that 
the science education, because new, 
has the qualities youth. For one thing, 
still the stage analysis—of 
breaking down entities. This must 
evident anyone who has looked through 
lists published and unpublished 
search. evident, also, and not always 
happily, classrooms. 


For example, know great deal. 


about the obscure elements that make 
the process reading; even know 


Education 


which letters are most subject con- 
fusion, and which portions type are 
essential recognition the letter. But 
there remain our classrooms slow and 
readers. 


Again, using the ingenious methods 
developed research, may teach 
reading only find (as Miss Gibbons 
found—see page 42) that pupils can- 
not read because they not grasp the 
logical relationship parts the sen- 
tence. The inter-dependence grammar 
and reading was not perceived and each 
was taught isolated unit. result 
reading and grammar well, doubt, 
suffered. 


These phenomena are not taken 
too seriously; they are characteristic 
the early stages many sciences. 
time may expect scientific education 
turn from analysis, and direct its efforts 
synthesis—to putting together; 
building unified workable procedures. 
When that time comes may expect 
fewer pupil failures, more children work- 
ing capacity, and certainly less con- 
flict subject matter. 


That happy day may not far off. 
“Teach the whole 
shadow change. Certainly articles 
this issue indicate that remote and 
mystical sense all knowledge one. 
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Recent Books 


TEXTBOOKS 


New Webster Speller. Rose Wickey and May 
illus. Virginia Blair. Webster Publishing Co. 
1940. each. 

Words are presented variety ways—pronun- 
ciation, writing, and use. The study-words are first 
given context. Organization units, and there 
are practical suggestions teachers procedures 
follow. intelligently constructed and pedagogical- 


sound series. 


Using Words. Enriched Spelling Program. 
Lillian Billington. Silver, Burdett, 1940. Second 
and Third year, 44c each. Fourth year, 48c. 

The lesson-words are first presented paragraph- 
length story. definite learning procedure set up, 
and many devices and avenues learning are utilized. 


All three books are illustrated. 


Working With Words. Garver, Gin- 
grich, and Dorothy Wanner. Nelson, Grades 

and 4-8 illus. Mabel Jones Woodbury. Grade 

illus. Frank Hubbard. 

Gradation words based results ten years’ 
research, and two years’ experimentation with lessons 
form the background for this series. grades two and 
three, the words are presented context, but not 
the upper grades. There distinct emphasis upon pro- 
nunciation and enunciation, and upon dictionary study. 


Spelling Everyday Life. Steadman and 
Harold Bixler. Grade and Book (grades 5-8). 
Turner Smith, 1940. 

Words were selected scientifically, and graded ac- 
cording the Gates list. There are detailed instruc- 
tions teachers (16 pages) and pages rather diffi- 
cult instructions second graders. 


Standard Elementary Spelling Scale. Harold 
Hench Bixler. Turner Smith, 1940. 


Standard High School Spelling Scale. Ernest 
Simmons and Harold Hench Bixler. Turner 
Smith, 1940. 


Your Sixth Grade. Part David Powers 
and Suzanne Martin. Pitman Pub. Co., 1940. 


interesting feature this volume the emphasis 
upon conversation and social skill. This frank recogni- 
tion that people talk each other all the time, but 
before others only rarely refreshing and practical. 


The Jingle Book for Speech Improvement and Cor- 
rection. Alice Wood. Foreword Letitia 
Raubicheck. New ed. competely revised. Illus. 


Marion Downer. Dutton, 1940. 


the title indicates, the book composed almost 
entirely jingles designed improve enunciation. 
There are occasional brief directions for drill. 


ERRATUM 


Meaning Vocabulary the Intermediate 
Grades,” Martha Addy, appearing 
the January, 1941, issue The Elementary 
English Review, Table page 24, column 
“Relating the Word Former Experiences,” 
for 71, under Effective,” read 75. 
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